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EDITED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. Now I was much concerned in preaching the 


gospel of our Lord, and went to and fro to meet- 
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to hope my aged grandfather, who was about 
tum wiwe' ninety years old, was convinced and glad of the 
truth in his old age, telling my mother, ‘ This 
is that I have been seeking for all my days,” 
A JOURNAL OF THE LIFE OF JOHN GRATTON. | meaning the truth. After some time I went to 
Darby, and got some meetings there, and at Lit- 
Now I went abroad much, and had meetings | tle Chester, and many Baptists were convinced 
in several counties, as Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, | in Cheshire. 
Nottinghamshire, Staffordshire, Cheshire, and| Afterwards it was required of me to go and 
Derbyshire. And many were convinced ; and | visit the charches in Nottinghamshire ; so I went 
to Nottingham, and found William Smith lying 
sick, a fine living, faithful man, and brave min- 
My wife was not yet convinced ; and I was in | ister of Christ; and it was revealed tome that 
much sorrow for her,and so was she for me, and | he would be taken away at that time, as I told 
disputed with me often, till we both wept ; but; Thomas Highfield over night; and next day 
still we loved dearly. And before the second | after the meeting was over, I went to see him, 
meeting at my house, as I was upon the road one | and staid with him some time. Oh! he was in 
evening, in great heaviness for my wife, the| a sweet frame, full of love; life and peace were 
word of the Lord came to me, saying, I will give | plentifully in him : so I left him in great unity, 
thee thy wife ; at which I was glad and comfort-| tenderness, and love, and went to Mansfield, and 
ed; for I believed that it would be fulfilled ere | he died in a few days, and left a good savor be- 
long, a8 it was accordingly ; she being soon after | hind him. His memory is sweet to me, and 
convinced, blessed be the Lord! those parts had a great loss of him. From thence 
For at the next meeting one William Yardley | I went to Skegby, Hucknell, and then home. 
came; and after the meeting shediscoursed with| After this the Lord was pee to lay it upon 
him long; but at last trath sprung up in her, and in | me to go abroad again into Nottinghamshire and 
him also, that he went to her,and said, Ann,God’s | Leicestershire, which [ was very loth to do; but 
love is to thee, which she feeling, was given up| I durst not but go, though my dear wife was then 
to obey it, and was glad. Then our days were | within two months of her time. So I went to 
made more joyous, and we lived together after | Tupton meeting on the fifth day, and to Boule- 
this about thirty-five years, and had many friends | over on the sixth, where we had some disturb- 
come to see us, of whom we were glad; we had| ance, and on the seventh day to Chesterfield, 
an open house, and open hearts to entertain the | where we had a glorious meeting, and some con- 
lord’s people, and was glad he had in mercy|vincement. ©! the Lord’s power was over all : 








(Continued from page 115.) 





flowed among us. 








fitted and enabled us to be serviceable to his} from thence I would fain have gone home again, 


people ; and my trade increased, for we had | but must not, and I wept sore. From thence I 
avor with God and men. 


went into Nottinghamshire, and on first-day 
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had a meeting at Worksop, in a barn which , before he was sent, and came to some loss : so his re- 
William Baily had hired ; for his wife happened, | lations sent him to me, and when he came to my 
as she rode near Worksop, to fall off her horse, | house, and talked with me, he was finely recovered; 
and break her leg, and her husband came down | so that in a few days he went home : but the fam. 
from London to see her, and finding that she | ily and professors about him set him on again ; and 
was not fit to be removed, he hired a house for | he was zealous, and discoursed them till he hurt 


one year for Friends to meet in. I went to see 
her, and had a meeting there on first-day; and 
as I was at prayer, the officers (with many more) 
came railing and raging up into the meeting, 
making a great noise, as if they would have af- 
frighted us, till they came near me ; and just as 
they came to me, the power of the Lord in- 
creased, and my voice rose strongly, and they 
all stopped, and turned back like men smitten, 
and went quite away, not having power to do us 
any harm. We had a precious meeting, and 
went away comforted. 

The next day I was ata good meeting at Blith, 
and another in the evening ; to which came John 
Seaton, one of the chief men of that town, who 
was convinced, and proved a faithful man to the 
truth till his dying day. Many more in that 
town, and about it, were ccnvinced of the truth, 
and stood nobly to it through suffering times 
faithful to the end. Next day I went to a meet- 
ing at a town called Etalstall, in the forest, 
where I had a good meeting; many came to it, 
and some were convinced, particularly one John 
Kent, who received the truth. 

The next day I went toa meeting at Kersall, 
and the pNest of the town came, and made a 
great noise at my back for a while to stop me ; 
but I held on, and was sorry he troubled the 
meeting, for it was in a precious frame. But at 
last I felt I must stop, and turned to him ; but 
he offering to clear himself from preaching for 
hire, said, “He need not to preach; except he 
pleased, for he had an estate to live on, if he did 
not preach.” So I bade the people take notice ; 
“This man (said I) is his own master, and need 
not preach unless he will ; but the apostle Paul, 
and they that were sent of God, were not so.” 
For Paul said, “ Necessity is laid on me, and 
woe is unto me, if I preach not the gospel.” By 
this Ishowed the priest, from his own words, 
that he was no minister of Christ; Christ was 
not his Lord and Master, since he could do what 
he would, either preach, or not preach: so he 
was made manifest, and went away in a great 
rage, and his company with him. The Lord was 
mightily with us that day, and we had a good 
meeting, and were sweetly comforted, and had no 
harm by man. 

Then I went to Akring, and hada meeting, 
and one John Allin came to it, and was con- 
vinced and shaken wonderfully ; but though he 
trembled, yet he rejoiced, and cried out, He is 
come! He is come! He iscome! After which, 
he went home, and met with high professors, 
and disputed with them much. Then he took his 
Bible, and went toand fro in the town; but he ran 


himself again. Then 1 took my horse, and went 
and fetched him away to his uncle’s at Blith, 
where I left him, where he did well, and proved 
an honest Friend, and after some time went to 
London, and was taken at a mecting with his 
wife, who was big with child ; she went with him 
before the mayor, who, in pity to his wife, would 
not send him to prison with the other Friends, 
which he was freely given up to, and grieved, 
that his wife came in the mayor’s sight, and was 
very sincere, I hope, as long as he lived. 

The next day I went to a meeting at Ogston, 
which was very large ; I had never seen the like 
appearance before, the living truth went through 
the meeting. Many were reached, and the power 
of the Lord came over all, to the joy and com- 
fort of many. 

Next day I went toa meeting at Long Clauson, 
in the vale of Beavor, and there was a fine young 
man called William Marriot, who was full 
of life; and Sarah Brown, Elizabeth Doubleday, 
and Edward Hallam, and friends were comforted 
together. 

The next day (which was the seventh) I went 
to a meeting at Harby ; and the day following 
(being the first day) I went to a meeting at Crows- 
ton, there the Lord Ross (so called) came to the 
steeple-house, and our meeting was near it: the 
officers, and others, came to break up the meeting 
with a great noise, as if they meant to frighten 
us all,and as they came up the entry I turned 
my face upon them, as I was declaring the truth ; 
the Lord enabled me to speak boldly, and his 
power came over them ; but beforethey came to me 
they were silent, and turned back, like men smit- 
ten in their hearts. In a little time they went 
away and left us, and we had a good meeting, 
praised be the Lord for ever, whose power was 
over all! 

Next day 1 went to a meeting at Broughton, 
at John Wilsford’s, where a Baptist got privately 
to hear, who was reached, and confessed to the 
truth of what I spoke, as John told me after- 
wards. 

The next day I came to Nottingham, and had 
a good meeting there on the third day, and 
friends were glad of me, and we were comforted 
together. But there wasa friend came to fetch, 
me home from thence; for my wife was very 
weak, and more likely to die than live, thinkin 
she should scarce live to see me, and the chil 
was buried ; whereupon I hastened home on fourth 
day, and found my wife very weak, and 
myself much spent: but (thanks be to God!) 
he r#ised her up again. My mother was with 
her, but my father was not convinced; he 
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hearing that I was abroad, and how things were 
at home, he thought to come and chide me for 
leaving my wife in her condition. But the meet- 
ing happening to be at my house the next first-day, 
my father did not come thither till that morning: 
but some friends were got in before him; so he 
intending to stay all night, deferred it, rather than 
fall on me before them. When the meeting was 
gathered, after some time, I spoke; and there 
were some of the chiefest of the town, whose 
tears I saw run down their cheeks, and my dear 
father was so broken, that he cried aloud in great 
joy of heart, whilst he trembled. At which I 
was silent a little, and my father came to me be- 
fore all the people, weeping, and took me in his 
arms, kissing me, now his design of chiding me 
fell. The next day we walked alone, and had 
much discourse, till he fell toweeping again, and 
desired me to forbear, and say no more; after 
which we parted. He loved me much; yet he 
never came into open obedience to the truth. 

After this, I stayed at home some time And 
oh! the peace that flowed in my heart, as Christ 
promised, not asthe world giveth, who cry, peace, 
peace, when there is no péace at all experienced. 
But (praises to the God of my life!) his peace 
hath he given to me, and many thousands in this 
day, that peace the world does not know, neither 
can they take it away from us, glory to the high- 
est for ever! Oh! the love and life that flows 
here, and springs from the fountain of living 
waters, in whom all our fresh springs are. Feel 
it, reader, in thyself ; hast thou not seen it gush 
out of thy rocky heart, when the prophet 
spiritual Moses hath smitten upon it, with the 
rod of God in his hand ? 


(To be continued.) 


———__—_-~<4o—- = 


“ What I do thou knowest not now; but thou 
shalt know hereafter.’ —JOHN xiii. T. 


Believer, be still! The dealings of thy Heaven- 
ly Father may seem dark to thee; there may 
seem now to be no golden fringe, no “ bright light 
in the clouds,’ but a day of disclosures is at 
hand. “Take it on trust a little while.” An 
earthly child takes on trust what his father tells 
him : when he reaches maturity, mach that was 
baffling to his infant comprehension is explained. 
Thou art in this world in the nonage of thy 
being. ‘Eternity is the soul’s immortal manhood. 
There every dealing will be vindicated. It 
will lose all its ‘darkness’ when bathed in 
the floods “‘ of the excellent glory.” 

Ab! instead of thus being as weaned children, 
how apt are we to exercise ourselves in matters 
too high for us? not content with knowing that 
our Father wills it, but presumptuously seeking 
to know how it is, and whyitis. If it be unfair 
to pronounce on the unfinished and incomplete 
works of man ; if the painter or sculptor or arti- 
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ficer would shrink from having his labors judged 
of when in a rough, unpolished, immatured state ; 
how much more so with the works of God? How 
we should honor Him by a simple, confiding, 
unreserved submission to His will, contented 
patiently to wait the fulfilment of this “ here- 
after” promise, when all the lights and shadows 
in the now half-finished picture will be blended 
and melted into one harmonious whole,—when 
all the now disjointed stones in the temple will 
be seen to fit in their appointed place, giving 
unity and compactness and symmetry to all the 
building. 


—_——o oP 


MAXIM. 


When, in the instruetion and admonition of 
others, we have faithfully done our duty, we 
shall be willing, if we are in a right state of 
heart, to leave the event, with entire calmness 
of mind, in the hands of God. We know not 
what shall profit, whether this or that; but we 
may be assured, to say the least, that God will 
do his part, as well as we have done ours, al- 
though perhaps in a different way from what we 
expected. “I have observed,” says Bunyan, 
‘that a word cast in by the bye, hath done more 
execution in a sermon, than all that was spoken 
besides. Sometimes, also, when I have thought 
I did no good, then I did the most of all; and 
at other times, when I thought I should catch 
them, I have fished for nothing. 


ee 


Some account of the rise of the Society of 
Friends in Cornwood, in Northumberland, 
especially in connexion with the family of 
Cuthbert Wigham, the first individual who 
joined tt there. 


(Continued from page 119.) 


After this long, but we trust not unprofitable, 
digression, we may resume the thread of the nar- 
rative respecting Cuthbert Wigham, who may be 
regarded as the patriarch of this interesting 
family. It appears that he sometimes found it 
his duty to convey to his neighbors his religious 
concern for their welfare, in writing. On one of 
these occasions, he attempted to reason with him- 
self against it; considering that he frequently 
saw the individual in question ; and that he had 
opportunities to express his feeling toward him 
personally. But, keeping under his mental 
exercise, he at length wrote a letter, which, hap- 
pening to fall into the hands of the wife of the 
individual to whom it was addressed, she had 
the curiosity to open it: the consequence was, 
that she became convinced of the rectitude of 
those religious principles, which, in the time of 
her ignorance, she had despised and condemned. 

The following is an instructive specimen of 
the manner in which Cuthbert Wigham express- 
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ed the religious exercises of his mind, on some doubling thy diligence, and keeping faithful un- 
of these occasions. to the end—for the end crowns ull—thy last 
days will be thy best days; and the Lord will 
hless thee every way, and great will be thy 
| peace ; and nothing will be suffered to hurt thee, 
'if thou follow that which is good ; although it is 
Respected Friend,—Think it not strange that likely thou wilt have, or has had thy trials and 
I write to thee after this manner, for my soul is’ provings, either inwardly or outwardly, as well 
in love with all souls whom God hath created ; | as others: for as the apostle Paul saith, “ Through 


CUTHBERT WIGHAM TO ROBERT LOWES AT BELISTER 
CASTLE. 


Barnhouse, Cornwood, 14th of 4th Month, 1757. 


and, when I fee] my mind drawn to any in that 
love, to write or converse with them, in so doing 
I find peace, as I believe. Therefore bear with 
me this once my friend, for I have nothing in 
my view but thy eternal well being, and my own 
peace. But now what opens in my mind to 
write, I shall write in the fear of the Lord ; for 
this fear is the beginning of wisdom ; and I hope 
thy God, whom thou endeavors to serve, will oper 
(to thy understanding) wisdom’s voice in the 
inward of thy mind: the Word will then have 
free access into thy heart ; and when the motion 
of the Spirit comes, thy thoughts are ready ; thy 
affections are at hand, and all are in a posture to 
entertain him, and attend to him; and so the 
work goes on and prospers. So far as thou art 
mortified, the enemy is dead ; contradictions are 
all silenced; opposition is ceased. The Spirit, 
though mocked at by those that know it not, 
will find that within which will befriend its motion 
and own its cause. The soul lieth down before 


the Word, and gladly hegrs the voice of Christ; 


and so the work is carried on in our hearts by 
the Spirit of truth, and we obey it, and are faith- 
ful. Oh, how many are strangers to this inward 
work of the Spirit, which our dear Lord promis- 
ed to send in his Father’s name. But I ean tell 
thee from experience, through mercy, that if 
ever we be saved, it must be by obeying the ap- 
pearance of the good Spirit of Jesus Christ. 
And as John, the disciple beloved of his master, 
saith, ‘“‘ Many deceivers are entered into the world, 
who confess not that Jesus Christ is come in the 
flesh—this isa deceiver andan Anti-Christ.” We 
are to look to ourselves, that we lose not those 
things which we have wrought; but that we re- 
ceive afullreward. Our own salvation is a near, 
home work ; and, as we believe there is no other 
time to work that great work in but the present 
time, we cannot be too diligent, nor too watch- 
ful , therefore let those that will not be reclaimed, 
go on and see what the end will be. Qh, that 
all were so wise in time as to consider their latter 
end, and what our end will be if we neglect so 

at salvation ! We can expect nothing but the 
wrath of God to abide upon us forever. There- 
fore, my friend, as I desire my own good and 
everlasting happiness, so do I desire thine ; and, 
as I have ever believed thee to be a man of under- 
standing ; one who ruled well in thy own family ; 
which is good and acceptable in the sight of God; 
whose all-seeing eye runs to and fro, beholding 
the evil and the good in all; so I hope, by thy 


many tribulations we are to enter the kingdom.” 

It is a straight and narrow way to flesh and 
blood, as we are in a carnal state, and not renew- 
ed in the spirit of our minds; but by, and with 
the help of the grace that came by Jesus Christ, 
we know sufficiency, and His good Spirit to be 
our present help in the needful time; and, by 
prayer and watchfulncss are we preserved from 
the evils that are in the world. And I have 
often thought, and sometimes found by experi- 
ence, that we are no longer saved from the evils 
that are in the world, but as we keep to watch- 
fulness and prayer. And that this holy concern 
of mind may increase in thee, and in me, and in 
all them that love the appearance of the Lord’s 
good Spirit, is what I desire for all: for I have 
known the terrors of the Lord for evil doing. 
Therefore, in His love, which I feel in my soul 
for the good of all, I do heartly desire the well- 
being of all ; and especially of those with whom 
the Lord makes me one, in the covenant of love 
and life. And asthe apostle saith, “‘ What hast 
thou which thou hast not received ? and if thou 
hast received it, why shouldst thou glory as if 
thou hadst not received it ?’’ So, my dear friend, 
what we are is by the grace of God ; and if we 
obey its appearance, it will lead us safe to our 
Lord and Master ; that where He is, there shall 
His servant be. That this may be thy portion 
and mine, is what my soul breatheth for. 

Thy well-wishing friend, 
CurHBert WIGHAM. 

The individual to whom this letter was ad- — 
dressed, appeared at one time to be under con- 
vincement, but did not ultimately join in com- 
munion with the Society of Friends. 

As has been the lot of many other good men, 
Cuthbert Wigham met With some painful frials 
and cross occurrences in his own family. Hav- 
ing put some of his sons forward in business, 
they proved themselves unworthy of his con- 
fidence ; and through mismanagement and dis- 
sipation, they well much of his property : such, 
however, was his integrity and honorable dis- 
position, that none were suffered to lose by his 
sons’ mismanagement but himself. But their 
disorderly conduct was frequently a source of 
deep grief to him ; and would at times, no doubt, 
involve him in deep humiliation, by thus calling 
to mind the “ sins of his youth.” But he knew 
in whom he had believed, and that his trans- 
gressions were blotted out, and his sins forgiven, 
for the sake of Him who died for him, and rose 
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again ; and who ever liveth to make intercession 
for us. 

He had much comfort in several of his other 
children and grand children, and was favored to 
outlive all his sorrows ; and though, through age 
and bodily infirmities, his natural faculties became 
much impaired, yet his mind appeared to be re- 
deemed out of all evil, having the hope set be- 
fore him in the gospel, as an anchor to his soul ; 
being brought to the innocency of a little child. 
And, though perfectly sensible of his approach- 
ing dissolution, he was enabled to look forward 
to it with cheerfulness : saying, “I will wait in 
patience, until my change come: Oh! it isa 
fine thing to be ready.” Indeed the patience 
and resignation which appeared depicted in his 
countenance, evidently denoted the calmuess and 
serenity of his mind. 4 

He finished his course the 9th of the 2nd 
Month, 1780, and was interred in the burial 
ground which he had given to Friends, aged 
about seventy-seven years—a minister forty- 
three years. 

(To be continued.) 


a 


THE AGE AND THE HOME. 
(Concluded from page 117.) 
Too much labor, then, the times demand with- 
in the household,—more than that quiet, patient, 
steady, cheerful, methodical industry which one 


would see realized at home, at least, if nowhere 
else,—too much labor, leaving no time and no 
spirits for enjoyment,—too much labor of the 
hands and brain, leaving no opportunity for the 
tasks upon which the heart enters so gladly. 
And the weary come home to the weary,—the 
care-worn meets the care-worn. The pressure 
upon a multitude of business and professionul 
men is reully frightful ; combined with the ne- 
cessity in many cases of going long distances to 
their places of duty, it produces little short of an 
absolute separation from their families, and may 
gradually establish a positive disrelish for domes- 
tic quiet. There are fathers in our community 
who are almost strangers to their own children, 
—who do not know one half sognuch about them 
as their school-teachers. The appropriate work 
and play and worship of the home cannot be so 
much as begun in many dwellings, and anything 
is caught at which promises to relieve parents 
from work which they can find no time to do. 
Moreover, whilst this excessive laboriousness ex- 
hausts the heads of the household, the same 
Weary round must very often be travelled by the 
childrea as well. Amongst them also the same 
mad ambition to get on holds sway. Stimulated 
by what would seem an unwise appeal to the 
passion of emulation, spurred on by the offer of 
school medals, as if our whole social scheme were 
not one huge, frightful, maddeniog medal system, 
the young people commit book after book to 
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memory, and greet you at your coming, not with 
gay words, kisses, smiles, and questions about 
common things which you would gladly answer, 
but with problems in arithmetic, or questions in 
geography, or even with more abstruse difficul- 
ties,—matters, it may be, beyond your own 
humble shallows. They have no time for house- 
hold sports, and, if you are not on the watch, are 
already in school before you have had an oppor- 
tunity to offer the morning prayer. They are 
too studious of geography to look at the earth, 
and too much devoted to astronomy to gaze up 
at the heavens, and so much given to physiology 
as to have no time left for the care of their 
health. They must be got on. The mark is 
made for the most gifted, and the rest must for- 
ever be trying without success to reach it, acqui- 
sing a positive disrelish for good learning. In 
what book of wisdom, sacred or profane, is it 
written that the active life of man or woman 
must begin at twenty-one or at eighteen? Why 
should we insist that precocity shall give the rule 
to mediocrity, or be impatient with our children 
if they are in no haste to succeed to the places of 
men who seem to be in no haste to leave them? 
Just as the warehouses of commerce are thrust- 
ing the family mansion into the suburbs of the 
city, so the competitions of business, and the 
ambitious pursuit of knowledge, and the general 
haste of the times, are restricting the sphere of 
the home within those quiet rural districts where 
time is not thought to be too valuable for unpre- 
tending home purposes. Such spots are still to 
be found, fertile villages and sunny hillsides 
graced by old homesteads worthy of the name,— 
homesteads which are more than “tenements” 
of.so much or so little frontage and depth, capa- 
cious, irregular, approached not by a gravelled 
carriage-way, but only by the scarcely-marked 
wheel-path through the green yard, well shel- 
tered by our noble elms and by farm buildings 
of every size and description,—stables for the 
beasts, barns for the hay, and garners for the 
corn. Though such an abode may be far from 
architecturally beautiful, one can have associa- 
tions with it that would be wholly out of the 
question within the limits of a city, that has re- 
signed its old gardens to the housebuilder, and 
banished the children from private play-rooms, 
and all the old nooks and haunts which child- 
hood loves, to the public gymnasium. There 
are descendants of Puritans who celebrate 
Thanksgiving eve in such old and oaken-framed 
dwellings, as their English ancestors, before they 
became Puritans, celebrated Christmas Eve in 
English farm-houses. G 
It should be added, that the luxurious habits 
which have inevitably followed an increase of 
prosperity must be reckoned amongst the hinder- 
ances to a true development of household life. 
The generation that has accumulated wealth sel- 
dom learns to expend it with judgment, and is 
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ready to substitute for an attractive simplicity a 
profusion which vitiates the appetite bodily and 
mental, destroying even the keen relish of child- 
hood, condemns the young to the satiety and fas- 
tidiousness of those who have exhausted in years 
of enjoyment every fountain of pleasure, and can 
find nothing new under the sun any longer. A 
love of display may seriously interfere with the 
informal amusements and festivities of the home, 
and prevent the household from enjoying itself 
at all because it cannot evjoy itself in fashionable 
ways. 

And, moreover, it is a question well deserving 
to be asked, whether we are not doing more than 
is wise to draw away from their homes, to even- 
ing lectures and the like, those whose hours de- 
long to their families, and who would be quite 
as much iustructed and entertained by home 
readings of pleasant books, by music and draw- 
ing and household games, and by discourses 
upon literature and science, which are so often 
exceedingly superficial, if not positively unsound ? 
Does any one who has a home need a place in 
which, as the phrase is, “‘ to spend his evenings” ? 
It would seem to be quite as wise, whilst we are 
providing unions, and libraries, and lectures for 
homeless apprentices exposed to al] the tempta- 
tions of a city life, to imitate the example of that 
practical philanthropist, the late Joseph Curtis 
of New York city, and try to make there young 
people homeless no longer, by opening for them 
abiding-places where they can have something 
more than food and shelter. Lectures and pub- 
lic meetings, religious and secular, are very well 
in their way, but they are no substitutes for 
homes, and are very likely to minister to mental 
and spiritual dissipation. Indeed, every assem- 
bling of men and women which comes as a rival 
to the household, whether it be styled institute 
or club, or even vestry, should be closely scruti- 
nized, and anything like usurpation of home 
rights should be stoutly resisted. 

And now it is but justice to follow these warn- 
ings against encroachments, actual or meditated, 
by a hearty recognition of what the earnest ac- 
tivity of the times will be sure to accomplish for 
the Home, just in proportion as the good and wise 
strive to turn the wonderful material and intel- 
lectual resources of the age to the best account. 
Who can tell the multitude of comforts and ele- 
gances which modern skill and industry have 
poured into the dwellings of the humblest class- 
es,—carpets, unknown not many generations 
since to princes, garments as tasteful as they are 
cheap, pictures of the different members of the 
household not equalled for accuracy and beauty 
by the portraits which wealth buys of famous 
artists, letters from absent ones written upon 
cheap paper and brought by penny mails, the 
best books, whether for temporary use or for 
ownership, and to every man who can read, his 
newspaper. Lord Brougham, in his address de- 
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and equally significant, but nearer home. 











livered before the National Association for the 
Promotion of Social Science, on the 11th of Oc- 
tober, 1858, gives many interesting facts relating 
to the circulation of cheap publications amongst 
the masses of England. The Penny Magazine, 
the pioneer amongst journals for the people, had, 
at the point of its highest circulation, a million 
of readers,—each paper passing through several 
hands; and some estimate may be formed of the 
care with which the work was prepared from the 
statement made by Lord Brougham, that as much 
as sixty guineas was paid in one instance for the 
engraving of a single plate. 
are now circulating weekly in England, amongst 


It seems that there 


1,200,000 subscribers, nine newspapers for the 


common people; and, besides these, cheap but 
very valuable illustrated histories and popular 
works of science, not to speak of books distinetly 
religious and reformatory, find their way regular- 
ly and in great numbers to the homes of the 
great wultitude of manual laborers. 


I allude to 
these things because they are not perhaps quite 
so familiar as some other matters kindred to them 
Byand 
by, besides all that has been instanced, the la- 
borer shall have at little or no cost abundance of 


sun and air, as he now has pure water, artificial 


heat and light, when they are needed,—many of 
the benefits promised by association, without the 
curses that have fallen upon those who, following 
Owen, Fourier, and Louis Blanc, would carica- 
ture creation, and make a new world, instead of 
making the best of this. The most skilful labor- 


ers and the most gifted artists are even now toil- 


ing, anconsciously it may be, yet really, to make 
the Home attractive,—to multiply the sources of 
refining and instructive pleasures, to give us ele- 


gance and a beautiful simplicity in the place of 


mere glitter and tawdriness, to connect useful 
knowledge with amusement, and, by numberless 
labor-saving inventions, to release from drudgery 
all who wish to be released, and who will not in- 
geniously devise some new task as soon as you 
have discharged them from an old one. The 
spirit of the age will work no mischief to the 
children of wisdom. 

And now for the conclusion of the whcle mat- 
ter. Suffer no man to despise the home, or to 
make it second to any human interest or institu- 
tion. Insist that it shall have time and space, 
thought and affection,—that it shall be intruded 
upon neither by the market-place, nor by the 
school, nor even by the church. Let there be 
time for its duties, its pleasures, its studies, its 
prayers. It will help on the world unspeakably, 
if each one who has a household will try to rule 
it in wisdom and love. Why not make a home 
for our own children, as well as be eyer laboring 
to secure for them the means with which they 
can make homes? Household days and oppor- 
tunities, like everything else in our world, are of 
brief continuance: they may be gone, unless 
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they are speedily availed of; seize them and turn 
them to account, and their fruit will be, not for 
time only, but for eternity as well. When we 
shall have done our work, whatever it may be, 
we mean to return to our homes, as the Jews re- 
turn to Palestine and the wandering Swiss and 
Tyrolese to Switzerland and the Tyrol, to rest 
and die. Would it not be better to go home to 
live, to improve ths present, to look upou the 
faces of the children whilst they are still children, 
to make those wiser and better and happier who 
may receive so much of their wisdom, goodness, 
and happiness at our hands? E. 


—____-+~0 > _____—_ 


MAKING EVERY DAY HAPPY. 


When you rise in the morning, form a resolu- 
tion to make the duya happy one to a fellow- 
creature, It is easily done; a left-off garment 
to a man who needs it ; a kind word to the sor- 
rowful ; an encouraging expression to the striv- 
ing—trifles in themselves, light as air, will do 
it, at least for the twenty-four hours; and if you 
are young, depend upon it, it will tell when you 
you are old ; and if you are old, rest assured it 
will send you gently and happily down the stream 
of human time to eternity. 

By the most simple arithmetic, look at the 
result ; you send one person, only one, happily 
through the day—that is, three hundred and 
sixty-five in the course of the year; and sur pos- 
ing you live forty years, only, after you com- 
mence that course of medicine, you have made 
fourteen thousand six hundred human beings 
happy, at all events, for a time. 

Now, worthy reader, is not this simple? It is 
too short for a sermon, too homely for ethics, 
and too easily accomplished for you to say, “1 
would, if I could.” — Sydney Smith. 


In the last number of the English Woman’s 
Journal, there is a very interesting account of 
the efforts which have been, and are now being 
made in England, for the comfort and moral 
elevation of the female emigrants, who leave 
Great Britain with the intention of settling in 
its depen !encies, and in other parts of the world. 
We give such extracts as we think will interest 
our readers.—Eps. 


EMIGRANT SHIP MATRONS. 
We are happy to bear testimony to the | 
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coarse, is at least plentiful, and every care is 
exercised to keep all the parts of the vessel clean 
and healthy. 

When we carefully consider the numbers and 
the condition of the passengers carried in such 
a ship, when we think of the conflicting interests, 
the mixture of sexes and ages, the different 
nations represented—for Irish, German and 
Welsh, are constantly sailing together—we natu- 
rally proceed to inquire what amount of discipline 
is exercised over so heterogeneous a conglomera- 
tion, and what care is taken that these masses 
do not morally fester and corrupt each other. 
It is clearly impossible that the captain and crew 
can perform any other than those arduous duties 
which are especially and emphatically their own. 
Well, besides captain and crew, each ship carries 
an ‘* experienced surgeon,” who is @ ouce both 
sanitor and magistrate. 

Rather more than ten years ago, it was the 
custom of the Emigrant Commissioners to pro- 
cure some young student, fresh from hospital 
perambulations, who either intended to proceed 
to one of the colonies, and settle there, or whose 
abilities were not of a nature to provide a posi- 
tion in the mother country ; of the incapacity 
and utter worthlessness of these students, too 
many disgraceful revelations have from time to 
time been made, for any doubt to be left on the 
subject. To their credit, be it recorded, that 
no sooner were the Commissioners aware of the 
inefficiency of these medical officers, than care 
was at once taken to extend the appointments, 
and to make it a regular service. The conse- 
quence of which is, that several of these gentle- 
men have been in the service four, six and ten 
years. To use the words of the Commissioners, 
‘the importance of securing the services of ex- 
perienced and reliable men, can scarcely be 
exaggerated, and it is satisfactory to find, that 
the advantages held out have been sufficient fcr 
that purpose.” 

Second to the surgeons in maintaining dis¢i- 
pline, are the matrons appointed over the single 

| women. The appointment of matrons has formed 
;an essential part of our system, since our re- 
| sumption of the conduct of emigration in 18-46. 
| In 1849, the society formed for the assistance of 
| female emigrants, and entitled, “The British 
| Ladies’ Female Emigration Society,” offered us 
their aid in the selection of matrons., 

Since that time matrons have been appointed 

| to every ship carrying single women, either (1) 
directly by us, (2) by us on the recommenda- 


general healthiness of Government Emigrant | tion of the Ladies’ Society, or (3) by the surgeons 
ships, which may in great measure be attributed | of ships. The latter have been the most nu- 
to the Passenger Act, passed in 1855, by which | merous, and on the whole the most successful. 
ample space is afforded for all, and provision | But considering the peculiar qualifications re- 
made for light and ventilation. Dr. Normandy’s | quired, and the special difficulties of the situa- 
distilling apparatus has also been introduced, and | tion, the proportion of inefficient or ill-conducted 
canvas bottoms to the berths, substituted for the | matrons has been very small indeed. 

olé wood and mattrasses; the food provided, if| The number of single women in government 


‘ 
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ships varies from fifty to three hundred, An)ful to be described. The work then begun soon 
efficient matron is expected to attend to their|excited the interest of a few ladies resident in 
personal habits,—to live with them; if of a| Plymouth, and before the lady to whom we have 
superior class, she may have her food served sepa-| already alluded left that port, she had the satis. 
rately, but in quantity and quality has the same as| faction of seeing an efficient agency at work for 
those under her care, to find them suitable employ- 
ment in cleaning, washing, needlework, &c. as|the labors of those engaged have increased, nor 
well as to give them suitable religious instruc-|has their interest flagged; and in the month of 
tion and to teach them reading and writing; in | February, 1849, the attention of several influen- 
short, to see that the time on board ship is spent tial ladies and gentlemen in London was called 
in training them for domestic service in the|to the then existing evils of emigration, and 
colony in Australia, and in inducing such habits/a committee was formed for providing and 
as will make them useful members of society, | sending out matrons for emigrant ships. And 
instead of their being, as is too often the case, |at a similar meeting held in the following month 
ignorant of household duties, and disinclined for | at the Friends Meeting House, Lombard Street, 
labor, when they soon lose their character and|an amalgamation was effected with Plymouth, 


become a burden to society.” and the British Ladies dmigrant Society form- 
~The ideaof providing @ matron who should | ed.” 


have charge of the moral and intellectual well} — i iat ahaa 5 
being of single emigrants arose from a private] ,, . ’ 2 NOW 
and seorideatial visit of a lady to an emigrant FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
ship anchored in Plymouth Sound, in Oct. 1848.)§ —AAHJY SSS 
She had been invited by the owner toaccompany | PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 12th, 1860. 
him to the vessel, when a scene presented itself, |——@§$@@@—\— ——————_— 
which was not easily to be forgotten. The views contained in a communication with- 
This ship with upwards of two hundred and | out signature lately received, are not expressed 


fifty emigrants had sailed from Deptford a fort-'| with sufficient clearness to render the publication 
night previously, and from entire ignorance of 


the necessary arrangements cn board ship, and of them, as offered, desirable. We recognize the 
from the trials even in that short sea-voyage, | ¥Titer’s concern that Friends should be as ready to 
most of the poor creatures were discontented, ill, attend their religious meetings as they come in 
and unhappy. Groups were collected together| course, though they may be small and generally 


on the crowded deck, bewailing the step they|_; 1 th to nd 
had taken, and many were shedding bitter tears. ee ee 


The visitor did what she could to cheer, console, | the invitation of - ministering Friend, who 
and advise, explained to them how necessary the | May feel called to visit them; and the writer 
government regulations were for their comfort | brings into view the fact, that when such invita- 
and well-being at sea; urged upon them the/tions are given, the house is generally full to 


necessity of calmness and content, since so irre- ; hi s ; 
; which fact, being contrasted with 
vocable a step bad been taken, and exhorted them overflowing ; w , g 


to make the period of their long voyage a time of the usually nearly empty branches, is received 
mental, moral, and religious improvement. Ere |as an evidence that the expectations of the peo- 
long some tears were dried, rebellious complaints ple are more turned unto outward ministrations, 
hushed, and plans eagerly entered into for form-| than to those teachings which are spirit and life, 


ing classes for instruction. There were between and which are given forth in the inner temple of 
thirty and forty single young women on board, 6 


with no matron and no teacher. ~All that the the heart, and must be waited for in the silence 
visitor could do was to engage the services of | of all flesh : 
those emigrants who could read, write, and} Some advantage may arise from our looking 


work, to instruct those who could not; and as/|o¢ the matter, as thus presented to our view. We 
they were all unprovided with materials for 


: ion in ite vitelity, 
employment, the visitor undertook to return to believe, did we hold oo See oe 7 
the ship the next day with a supply of knitting- | UF meetings, though silent, would be seasons 0 
needles, cotton, worsted, thimbles, Bibles, and| refreshment, from which we would not willingly 
prayer books. | absent ourselves. 

This was a specimen of the manner in which —__——<--__—_- 


emigration was then being carried on. Every| aensep,—At Philadelphia, according to the order 
week large ships were sailing, on board of which’ of the Religious Society of Friends, on 4th day eveniog 
the same sad scenes were occurring. The con- 25th ultimo, Cates Croraier to Annz S. Hunt. 
sequences that necessarily ensued from a four ——— 


months voyage passed in idleness and ignorance, Diep,--On Sixth day, 20th of Fourth month, Bensa- 
were fearful to contemplate, and far too disgrace-' wix P. HaLuowett, in the 27th year of bis age, a mem- 

















visiting the depot and the ships. By degrees — 
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ber of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting. He was hopeful 
and patient during his illness, and we feel assured, 
knowing his goodness and composed state of mind, 
that he bas been gathered unto the fold of his Heaven- 
ly Father. 


Dizp, in Radnor, Delaware County, Pa., on the 25th 
of third month last, of scarlet fever, Repgcca R.,young- 
est daughter of Virgil S. and Jane L. Eachees, aged 2 
years 5 months and, 6 days. 


—_———-—~8- 


EXTRACTS FROM A MEMOIR OF 
BUCCAU. 


By Wittiam J. ALLINSON. 
(Concluded from page 122.) 


On the death of Dr. G., it was well for Quamino 
that his son, the estimable William Griffith, was 
his executor. The decision of this noble man 
was soon made, to take the slaves as a part of his 
own portion. William Griffith residing in Bur- 
lington, his brother attended to the sale of their 
father’s effects. 

Quamino was sent to get advertisements print- 
ed, and to post and circulate them about the 
country ; and, although he and his wife were 
included in the list of chattels, and he fully ex- 
pected to be sold with the rest of the estate, he 
faithfully executed the commission. He care- 
fully collected all the items of his master’s pro- 
perty, in preparation for the sale, ‘“ with good 
will doing service as to the Lord.”” The vendue 


QUAMINO 


having commenced, he and his wife became 
objects of much attention to the multitude gath- 
ered on the occasion, and Quamino was repeated- 


ly asked whether they were to be sold. After 
the sale had commenced, he was sent on horse- 
back to the Post-Office, and brought a letter from 
William Griffith, which directed that everything 
should be sold to the highest bidder, except the 
horse and carriage, and that with these Quamino 
was to bring Sarah to Burlington. “Oh, my 
dear friend,” said he, in narrating it, “‘ you don’t 
know how I felt!’ And yet his emotions ap- 
pear to have been only those of relief from the 
doubt as to what was to become of him, and of 
gratification that he was to belong to one who 
had manifested kindness and sympathy during 
the seven years of his residence with the old doc- 
tor. 

William Griffith was not only an eminent law- 
yer but a philanthropist, and bore a prominent 
part in originating and conducting the New Jer- 
sey Abolition Society. ‘“ His record is on high,” 
and his memory deserves to be cherished as 
among the benefactors of his species. For this 
excellent man Quamino worked to the best of 
his ability, and, said he, “ I didnt’t expect to be 
any way delivered. I didn’t know no more 
about freedom than that stove.” One day, as he 
worked in the garden, he heard his nawe pro- 
nounced, and, seeing his master beside him, he 
modestly said, “Sir!” We will describe the 
interview in the good old man’s words. “ Says 
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he, ‘ Would you like to be free?’ and I said, 
‘ Idon’t know, Sir.” ThatwasallI said. He 
then stood and paused a little while in silence, 
and [ went on working the same as before. At 
last he said, ‘ I’ve made up my mind to give you 
free ;’ and, says I, ‘ You give me free, master!’ 
Oh, it all came on me so unexpected! And then 
he up and told me all how he would do ;”— 
[Here W. G. described the legal form to be ob- 
ane and then, says he, on such a day, 
when I call you, you must take your wife by the 
hand, and come into my office. I never told 
uj woman—no, Sir, I kept it still,—till one 
day he called me to bring my wife. I went in 
the kitchen, and said, ‘ Mother, Mr. Griffith says 
you must come along with me into the office.’ 
She stroked her apron and we went, and found 
the office full of gentlemen, and I made my bow 
to the gentlemen ; and there we stood as if we 
were just married. Squire Adams asked me 
how I felt—and I told him ‘I feel very well, I 
tank you, Sir: I feel very well in my limbs.’ ” 
It seems many questions were asked them, and 
the conclusion was arrived at that they would be 
able to do well for themselves. They were dis- 
missed, and returned to their work as though 
nothing had occurred out of the usual line. In 
the afternoon, William Griffith promised Qua- 
mino that he would teach him how to get along. 
They were then hired to him for ten dollars per 
month. 

Shortly after his emancipation, he made a visit 
to his old friends, in the neighborhood of New 
Bruuswick. They asked him whether he was 
any happier than before. “I don’t know 
much about freedom,” he replied; “ but I 
wouldn’t be aslave ag’in, not if you'd give me 
the best farm in the Jarsies.”’ 

It is not our object to record the details of 
his meridian life. Living in virtuous poverty, 
this humble pair were respected by those who 
knew them. Being attached to the Methodist 
Episcopal Society, they had regular prayer-meet- 
ings and class-meetings in their house; and this 
biographical sketch, had it been attempted by 
some of his Methodist friends might have pre- 
served a record of many instructive conversations, 
which the present writer was not privileged to 
hear. 

One market morning, when far advanced in 
years, Quamino hobbled up to the market-house, 
and noticing some strawberries, (a luxury of 
which he had long been debarred,) he went home 
to call his “‘ woman,” that they might together 
look at:them, and inhale their fragrance. The 
aged pair accordingly went to the market-place, 
and, at a respectful distance, beheld the delicacy 
to them unattainable; the old man telling his 
partner that they might look at them, and that 
was all they could do—that such things were 
not ‘ for the like of them,” and that they must 
not covet them. Towards noon, a Friend, who 
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knew nothing of this circumstance, took them a 
large bowl of strawberries, and poured them into 
a dish upon their table, without thinking of ex- 
citing surprise. The old man raised his eyes 
heavenward, the big tears flowing copiously 
down his cheeks ; and it was some minutes be- 
fore he could command his voice for the utter- 
ance of thanks, first to Him whose is the earth 
and its fulness, and secondly to his friend. 
The good old man then related the incident of 
the morning ; and whilst his listener was yet pre- 
sent, a person brought him a pitcher of milk 
which rendered the feast complete. This little 
anecdote may be worthy of the space it occupies, 
as tending to show to those with whom the good 
things of this life abound, that there is a better 
appropriation for there redundant luxuries, than 
in cloying their own appetite with repletion, Of 
‘this fruit, it may be noted, our worthy Quamino 
always after this partook frequently in its season. 
Stepping one day into a chemist’s store, he 
was attracted by the sight of the show-bottles in 
the window, and watched with mute astonish- 
ment the objects passing in the street—all ap- 
pearing in an inverted position. The old man, 
satisfied that this was quite out of the order of 
nature, went to his home full of thought, and re- 
turned the next day,with a countenance not mark- 
ed with its habitual cheerfulness, but with gravi- 
ty and embarrassment. With some diffidence 
he began to address the master of the establish- 
ment, saying that ‘‘ the gentleman had been very 
kind to him,” and he had neither silver nor 
gold to bestow in return; and he deemed it a 
duty to testify against his dealing in the black 
art ; for to this he attributed his “ putting them 
men and women in the bottles and making them 
walk on their heads.” A sufficient explanation 
was given to set his apprehensions at rest ; but 
this optical illusion continued to be a puzzling 
mystery to him—and he alluded to it after the 
lapse of a dozen years, within a few days of his 
death. 

In the year 1842, his wife died suddenly. 
When the remains of Sarah were borne from 
their humble tenement, her bereaved partner, 
too muchof acripple to follow in the funeral 
train, stood a moment at the door, supported by 
his crutches, the tears streaming down his swar- 
thy cheeks. ‘ Farewell,” he exclaimed; “I 
shall see her no more, till we meet within the 
pearl gates.” Sarah was considered by those 
who knew her best, to be a woman of piety and 
worth, and not inferior to her husband—to 
whom, indeed, she was a helper in spiritual as 
as well as in temporal things. 

He felt this bereavement keenly, and he had 
reason to consider his situation particularly for- 
lorn. Living alone in his house, too feeble to 
dress and uodress himself, his son who was out 
at service, would put him in bed at night, and 
come in the morning to assist him in dressing. 
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The old man silently concluded, as a matter of 
course, that the. people would *‘gedder me up 
and hurry me off to de county house ;” but to 
his grateful astonishment, he found, a few days 
after his wife’s decease that an arrangement had 
been made by several families to furnish him 
with his dinner, each family taking a particular 
day; and this plan was punctually pursued for 
eight years, until the occasion for it ceased by 


his removal to the mansion prepared for him, — 


where we cannot doubt that a Father’s provi- 
dence hath supplied every want, and where he 
shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more. 
The family of his kind landlord furnished him 
with his morning and evening meal; and after 
some time, his sight entirely failing him, he 
was provided with a faithful care-taker, and the 


neatness and cleanliness of his apartments was 


noticed by all his visitors. 

Joseph Johan Gurney, (in whose ministry he 
had been much interested,) visited him; and 
the two disciples, so differently cireumstanced as 
regards worldly gear, were spiritually comforted 
and strengthened together: and when Quamino 
heard of the decease of J. J. G., he was much 
affected, and spoke in terms of simple sublimi- 
ty of the glories into which he felt assured that 
this great and good man had entered. 


One afternoon, his fire having gone out while’ 


he was alone in the house, he went with the aid 
of his crutches, to the market-place, where he 
rested against one of the stalls, warming himself 
in the sun, when the venerable Dr. R. G. of Rhode 
Island, passing by, accosted him ; and entering 
at once into religious converse, a most affecting 
scene ensued—the two aged Christians weeping 
together, and together magnifying the name of 
Him who had called them out of darkness into 
his marvellous light. ‘Oh,’ said Quamino, 
clasping his hands, “‘ I came here to warm my- 
selfa little, and the Lord has sent me sucha 
visit—I never thought of such at’ing!”’ Speak- 
ing of it that evening, he said, striking his hand 
upon his heart, “ As soon as | heard the sound 
uf that dear friend’s voice, J felt that he was a 
living soul !’’ 
(To be continued.) 





From the San Francisco Alta California, 3d mo. 20. 
ARRIVAL OF A JAPANESE STEAMER. 


His Imperial Majesty's war steamer Candin- 
marruh, commanded by Kat-sin-tarroh, a captain 
| in the Japanese navy, arrived in our harbor 
| yesterday, and anchored off Vallejo-street wharf, 
at three o’clock P. M., after 37 days’ passage 
from Uragawa, and having on board the chief 


|admiral of the Imperial Japanese navy, Co-ser- | 
| ke-ma-sa-no-ci-um. The object of the visit of | 
the Candinmarruh, is as a tender or preceding | 
vessel to the United States steamship Powhatan, ~ 
which left Yeddo on the 10th of February,’ — 
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pound for this port, havingon board the Japanese 
ambassadors (and suite of seventy) sent by the 
Emperor to Washington, as already detailed in 
our last Japanese correspondence. 

THE PASSAGE OVER. 

The Candinmarrub has been thirty-seven days 
sailing to this port from Japan. Her engines 
were not used but during three days, in getting 
off the Japanese coast. She sails pretty well, 
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occasionally in their own rooms. They looked 
forward with pleasure, during the passage, to 
their arrival here—exhibiting the greatest curiosi- 
ty to know about America, its people and institu- 
tions. The Government was particularly a sub- 
ject of inquiry. They were cleanly in their 
habits, and bathed frequently. 

The admiral had four servants, who were con- 
stantly in waiting; but the admiral being a*very 


having made about two hundred miles in one| sensible man, exacted no unnecessary servitude 
’ y 


day. She was built in Holland for the Japanese | 


Emperor, and was sent out.in her present con- 


She cost $70,000. 


or formalities. [n a gale of wind, the orders 
were given entirely in Dutch, and were executed 
with celerity and cheerfulness, The whole nauti- 


We visited the ship yesterday, on her arrival, ! cal education of the people, in fact, is based 


and were there introduced to Capt. Brooke and | 
Mr. Kern, from whom we obtained many in-' 


teresting details of the passage. This is one of 
the several steamers composing the Japanese 
navy. She is the first one that has left the 
country for a foreign part; and perhaps would 
not have been allowed to come except that the 
two above mentioned officers happened to be in 
Yukahama to attend them. The express object 
is to await the arrival here of the Powhatan, 


when she will at once return to report the safe ! 


arrival of the ambassadors and suite. The 
Japanese sailors are au fait in all the usual work 
pertaining to the duties of sea-faring life. The 
boatswain is as thoroughly up in his work as any 
man could be in any service. There is no kind 
of sailor-work that he does not thoroughly under- 
stand, and can also manage his men in a ship- 
shape manner. 

The crew run aloft, and make and take in sail 
with the utmost alacrity. There were no punish- 
ments of any kind inflicted on the crew—every- 
thing going pleasantly and easily from the first. 
The government on board is mild and humane. 
The science of navigation is thoroughly under- 
stood among the offic:rs, who learned it from the 
Dutch at the school at Nagasaki. The instru- 
ments are of Dutch and English manufacture. 
They had two chronometers of English make. 
The ship is worked in all respects like those of 
the Dutch. The food on board is principally 
rice, dried fish, and pickled vegetables. The 
fish is fried in rape-seed oil, making a very 
palatable mess, and one which no hungry man 
would refuse. ach of the crew is allowed a 
gallon of rice per day, of which the greater por- 
tion is retained in Japan for their families. 
Vegetables, tea, sugar, &c., &e., if used, they 
pay for themselves. 

At first, on the passage, the hours were not 
marked off into watches, as in other sea-going 
ships, but soon the necessity of this was made 
apparent, and the system was adopted. Tables 


_ are used to eat from fore and aft—chop-sticks 


being used, as with the Chinese. No religious 
ceremonies were observed on board during the 
passage, nor were there any evidences of idolatry. 
They were heard, however, to pray to their deities 


upon the Dutch language—thus illustrating the 
policy of that nation to preserve its exclusive 
hold in Japan, and to found every useful art 
which they introduce upon their language. 


———+—~+0 
THE ART OF NOT HEARING. 


The art of not hearing should be taught in 
every well regulated family. tis full as impor- 
tant to domestic happiness as a cultivated ear, 
for which so much money and time are expended. 
There are so many things which it is painful to 
hear—many which we ought not to hear—very 
many which if heard, will disturb the temper, 
corrupt simplicity and modesty, and detract from 
contentment and happiness, that every oneshould 
be educated to take in or shut out sounds accord- 
ing to their pleasure. 

If a man falls into a violent passion, and calls 
me all manner of names, the first word shuts my 
ear, and I hear no more. If, in my quiet voy- 
age of life, I find myself caught in one of the 
domestic whirlwinds of scolding, 1 shut my ears 
as a sailor would furl his sails, and making all 
tight, scud before the gale. Ifa hot and restless 
man begins to inflame my feelings, I consider 
what mischief these fiery sparks may do in the 
magazine below where my temper is kept, and 
instantly close the door. } 

Does a gadding, mischief-making fellow begin 
to inform me what people are saying about me, 
down drops the portcullis of my ear, and he can- 
not get in any farther. Does the collector of a 
neighborhood’s scandal ask my ear as a ware- 
house, it instinctively shuts up. Some people 
seem anxious to hear everything that will vex 
and annoy them. [fitis hinted that any one has 
spoken evil of them, they set about searching 
the matter, and finding out. If all the petty 
things said of one by heedless or ill-natured 
idlers were to be brought home to him, he would 
become a mere walking pincushion, stuck full of 
sharp remarks. I should as soon think of thank- 
ing a man for emptying upon my bed a bushel 
of nettles, or setting loose a swarm of ants in my 
chamber, or raising a pungent dust in my house 
generally, as to bring in upon me all the tattle of 
careless or spiteful people. 
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If you would be happy, when among good men, 
open your ears; when among bad, shut them. 
And as the throat has a muscular arrangement 
by which it takes care of the air passages of its 
own accord, so the ears should be trained to an 
automatic dulness of hearing! It is not worth 
while to hear what your servants say when they 
are angry; what your children say after they 
have.slammed the door; what your neighbors 
say about your children ; what your rivals say 
about your business, your dress, or your affairs. 

This art of not hearing, though untaught in 
the schools, is by no means unknown, or un- 
practiced in society. I have noticed that a well 
bred woman never hears an impertinent or a vul- 
gar remark. A kind of discreet deafness saves 
one from many insults, from much blame, from 
not a little apparent connivance in dishonorable 
conversation. ; 

There are two doors inside my ears—a right 
hand door, leading to my heart, and a left-hand 
door, with a broad and steep passage out into 
the open air. This last door receives all ugli- 
ness, profanity, vulgarity, mischief-making, 
which suddenly find themselves outside of me. 
Judicious teachers and indulgent parents save 
young urchins a world of trouble by a conveni- 
ent deafness. Bankers and money lenders are 
often extremely hard of hearing, when unsafe 
borrowers are importunate. I never hear a man 
who runs after me in the street, bawling my 
name at the top of his voice; nor persons that 
talk evil of those who are absent; nor those who 
give unasked advice about my own affairs; nor 
those who talk largely about things of which 
they are ignorant. 

If there are sounds of kindness, of mirth, of 
love, open fly my ears! But temper, or harsh- 
ness, or hatred, or vulgarity, or flatter, shut 
them. If you keep your garden gate shut, your 
flowers and fruit will be safe. If you keep your 
door closed, no thief will run off with your sil- 
ver ; ae you keep your ear shut, your heart 


will lose neither its flowers nor its treasures.— 
Selected. 


ee 
THE ALL-FATHER, 


{This hymn was found in a chest in an English 
Cottage.] 


In the stillness of the voiceless night, 
When chased by airy dreams, the slumbers flee, 
Whom in the darkness doth my spirit seek, 

O God, but thee. 


And if there be a weight upon my breast, 

Some vague impression of the day foregone, 

Scarce knowing what it is, I fly to thee, 
And lay it down. 


Or if it be the heaviness that comes 
In tokens of anticipated ill, 

My bosom takes no heed of what it is, 
Since ’tis thy will. 
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For oh, in spite of past and present care, 
Or anything besides, how joyfully 
That almost solitary hour, 

My God, with thee. . 


More tranquil than the stillness of the night, 

More peaceful than the silence of that hour, 

More blest than anything, my spirit lies 
Beneath thy power. 


For what is there on earth that I desire, 

Of all-that it can give or take from me, 

Or whom in heaven doth my spirit seek, 
O God, but thee. 


a 
A SONG OF THE SEASON. 


There is a voice through our city sent, 
But not with its thousand murmurs blent ; 
For it hath no part in the jarring sounds 
That rise in a city’s troubled bounds. 
But it tells of the flowers by rock and rill 
Whose breath the breezes bring ; 
And the words of that pleasant voice are still— 
“Come forth to meet the spring ; 
For she comes as full of promise yet 
As when Eden’s flowers her footsteps met. 


*¢ Come forth, for the light of her smile hath shone 
On the fair old hills and forests lone ; 
They are green with the dews of the gentle showers, 
They are rich in the odors of earthly flowers. 
Come forth, for the buds of another spring 
May all as brightly bloom; 
Bat the trees of the churchyard’s growth may fling 
Their shade o’er many a tomb, 
And eyes that are beaming brightly now 
May gaze no more on the blossomed bough.” 


They hear that summons loud and long, 
In the crowded haunts of the toiling throng; 
It fills the dreams of the ’prizoned child 
With songs of the woodbirds sweet and wild; 
Bat it whispers love in the sleepless ear 
Of the maiden young and pale, 
Of a cottage home by a fountain clear, 
In a far and sunny vale. 
' And the young heart answers with a prayer 
! For the lot of the birds and blossoms there. 


It speaks, by the prison’s dreary walls, 
Of plains where the oak’s broad shadow falls, 
Of dewy dells and of breezy steeps, 
Where the stream in its path of freedom sweeps: 
And, oh ! how its faintest murmurs rise 
By the sick and lonely bed, 
For they tellof the health and hope that lies 
Where the wood-flowers’ scents are shed ; 
But the spring that shices on that slumberer’s dreams 
Hath never brightened our earthly streams. 


It speaks, in the student’s lonely room, 
Of sweetest love, where the violets bloom 
By bomes or graves, where he left the truth 
And love, perchance, of his blighted youth, 
Till the weary eye from pen and page 
Turns fondly back at last 
To the joys of its early heritage, 
In the glow of summers past ; 
For nought that can meet his onward gaze 
Hath half the light of those vanished days. 


It breathes on the exile’s hours of rest 
A dream of the land he loves the best; 
Till its scenes arise to his memory’s view, 
Still bright with the springs his childhood knew. 
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Ob! could such blessed dreams restore 
To the withered hearts of men 
The bloom of those early springs once more! 
For the flowers may come again ; 
But they never can be what they have been 
To the heart before it lost its green. 


“Come forth, come forth ;” how that joyous call . 
Is sent like the winds of heaven to al] ! 
But it comes in vain to many a heart, 
For whom life hath lost its better part. 
Ah! wo for the hopeless years that bring 
No summers in their flight ; 
But joy to the land of our promised spring, 
Where the bloom is ever bright; 
For hearts who have lost their verdure here 
May find it yet in the fadeless sphere. 


Thus faintly murmurs a broken string, 
Awoke by the passing breath of spring ; 
But it wakens no more the harp whose swell * 
Hath echoed its sweetest tones so well. 
We heard them far, and we loved them long, 
That gentle harp and hand; 
But they left our patts fur the ceaseless song 
Ofthe minstrel’s “ Better Land,” 
And the isles may listen long in vain, 
Till the spring breeze wakes such a harp again. 


Francis Brown. 
Hood's Magazine. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
Review of the Weather, &c. for FourtH month, 


1859. 1860. 
Rain during some portions of the 
24 hours, .. . 9 days 
3 “ 
‘ 2 “ 
l l “ 
5 “ 


30 
1859. 
TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, &v. 
Mean temperature of the month 

at Penna. Hospital, 50 80 deg 50 25 deg. 
Highest do. duringmonthdo. 76 “ 82 & 
Lowest do. do. do. do. 33 30 a 
Rain during the month, 5.61 in. 3.80 in. 
Dgatss, during do., count- 

ing five current weeks for 

1859 and four for 1860. . 900 782 

Deaths in New York during the first two 

weeks in this month, 

Do. in Philadelphia for the same period, 
Average of the mean tempera- 

tures of the fourth month for 

the past 7l years, . . . . «© « 
Highest do. during do. 1826, ’28, ’35 ’44, 56 _ 
Lowest do. do. 1794, 98, 4t 

It will be seen by the above, that with considerable 
cloudy and rainy weather, we still had three more 
clear days this than last year, and that the temperature 
varied less than half a degree, while it was about one 
and a quarter degree below the average for the past 
seventy-one years. 

Tce and frost occurred on four mornings of the 
month this year—the first named being near half an 
inch thick on the 15th, and almost a quarter of an 
inchon the 26th. On the 5th, 6th, and 9th of last year 
ice was noted, while as a contrast we recorded on the 
llth “‘ the most violent thunder storm I ever knew so 
early in the season—rain falling in torrents. Also, on 


13 days. 
5“ 
l “4 
3 4 
8 «“ 


30 
1860. 


Rain all or nearly all day, 

6-6 
Cloudy without 
Ordinarily clear, . 


storms, . 


“ 


912 
403 


51.47 deg. 


“ 


on “ Another tremendous thunder. storm about 6, 
” 


This month of the present year will long be remem- 
bered by astronomers for the splendid occultation of 
Venus, which occurred on the evening of the 25th. 

The heavy floods, carrying destruction before them, 
in some sections of the west, and causing the loss of 
many lives, will also be borne in remembrance by 
the sufferers, though with less pleasurable emotions. 

Phila., 5th mo. 3, 1860. J. M. E. 


+r 
Correspondence of the N. Y. Tribune. 
THE OIL WELLS OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Holland, Venango Co., Penn., March 7, 1860. 

The mineral oil of this region was known to 
the Indians by the name of Seneca oil, and was 
used by them for medicinal purposes. In searchin 
for. this oil, there have been many pits found 
which have evidently been used for gathering it, 
but left purposely concealed, and supposed to 
have been worked by the early French settlers. Its 
existence has been known since the first settle- 
ment of the country, but was considered nearly 
worthless until a few years since. An analysis 
proved that by rectifying, it subserved an excel- 
lent purpose, both as a lubricator and illumina- 
tor, since which time the demand has exceeded 
the supply. 

The oil was only gathered where it rose spon- 
taneously, on Oil Creek, and along the banks of 
the Allegany, where during the heat of Summer 
it rose to the surface and was gathered with 
woolen blankets, but in limited quantities. Mr. 
Drake,the agent of the New-Haven Oil Company, 
bored the first Artesian well in the vicinity of 
Titusville; but in Orange County, and at the 
depth of 69 feet struck a vein, which has since 
yielded from 10 to 20 barrels per day. It crea- 
ted the most intense excitement, and operations 
for raising the oil were immediately commenced 
along Oil Creek, Allegany River, in Warren and 
Crawford, but mainly in Venango County. The 
result has far exceeded the most sanguine expec- 
tations. 

The Crossly well, which, as yet, exceeds any 
other, yields from 50 to 75 barrels per day. 
This is no exaggeration. There are some fif- 
teen others in operation yielding from 6 to 30 
barrels per day. These wells vary in depth 
from 50 to 200 feet. The deepest one yet sunk 
is on the Alleghany River, near the mouth of 
Oil creek. After reaching the depth of 396 feet, 
they were about to abandon it, when they struck 
a large vein. The oil of this well is of a superior 
quality to that found in those of less depth. 
lt is nearly as pure as the refined oil of other 
wells. No well has yet proved a failure. It is 
stated there are already 500 wells completed, or 
in progress, and within a few weeks there will be 
as many more commenced. Many of these wells 
are at the base of rugged bluffs and steep hills, 

| worthless for purposes of tillage. This discove- 
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ry has already produced a great change in the; Consvt Harris.—The Journal of Commerce says that 
rospects of Western Penusylvania. private advices from Japan confirm the report of the 
P Men are here from all parts of the countr death of Townsend Harris, Esq., the esteemed United 
ing to janes in ae business, and a fer spreadpsmanniarceicimeiieineh 
preparing to engag ; bet o fc ae 
=. oye isposed t¢ t x Tue JAPANESE have discovered that a few seconds 
wr icaes ty ne d of oss haiti previous to an earthqaake the magnet temporarily lose 


: eae its power, and have ingeniously constructed a light 
ularly anxious for a general diffusion of the facts | frame supporting a horse-shoe magnet, beneath which 


abroad. The business is engaged in a variety of | is a cup bell metal. To the armature is attached 
ways. The owners of the land being generally — - pg hoe act becoming paralyaemy 
persons of limited means, and unacquainted with Secer ee rae ‘ban ‘oe: cals Gace air 
the business, prefer leasing for a “ share of the 7 


3 : I : safety. 
oil,” varying from one-eighth to one-half, and not 


unfrequently of late with a clause added stipula- erary man of worldwide celebrity, Abbe Huc, the wris 
ting for a bonus of from $50 to $500, according ter of those travels in Thibet and through China which 
to locality and the share of oil “ reserved.’ have been the most recent and detailed account of 

A lease usually comprises at least an acre and | society in these recondite regions. His funeral 0 
upward, generally depending on the “ size of the | curred on 6th day, at St. Thomas d’ Aquin. He wag 


te c ” a native of Toulouse, born in 1831, and started aga 
pile” and. the extent of the “fever” of the missionary to the countries beyond the Himalaya ig 


“lessee.” 1859. A residence of six mouths in a Badbist monag 
Plenty of “sites” are yet for the sale, though | tery initiated him, beyond all other oriental investigss 


they are fast being taken up, and the price con- tors, into that theology of which the G-and Laama ig 


; . | the exponent and oracle. 

tinually advancing. JUSTICE. His works have been crowned by the French Aca 
: demy, and up to his death he kept his connection with 

READING the press, supplying the Gazette de France with Ohis 


s . : nese literature, in the form of “ Letters from a Nankia 
Keep your view of men and things extensive, | Man of Science. 


and depend upon it, that a mixed knowledge is A Sream Prow has been introduced into Somerset 
not a superficial one. As far as it goes, the | Shire, Eogland. It plowed upwards of eight acres of 
views that it gives are true; but he who reads difficult soil ina day. The same amount of work 
deeply in one class of writers only, gets views | would have employed nearly forty horses, The et 
which are almost sure to be perverted, and which | P®28¢ Was 6s. an acre, and plowing by the ordinary 
are not only narrow, but false. Adjust your means would have cost at least double that sum. 


proposed amount of reading to your time and in-| Anrivat or Staves.—As is generally known neatly 
clination ; this is perfectly free to every man; 4!l the large planters emigrating to Texas bring their 
but whether that amount be large or small let it slaves overland, in consequence of the greater expense 


aera 35 ’ é ; of the Gulf route. Still the number arriving at this 
be varied in its kind, and widely varied. If I port is considerable. We have not the reports of 


have a confident opinion on any one thing con-| of November and December at hand, during which 
nected with the government of the human mind, | months the largest numbers usually arrive. For the 













Deatu oF tae Asse Huc.—We have just lost a lit. 
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it is this.—Dr. Arnold. | first three months of tbe present year, the numbers el 
tered at Galveston Custom House were as follows: 
ae ae ree Arrival in Jan. . . ° 1595 
PRESENT AND FUTURE. Feb. : ° 846 
. . } ‘ . 
It is strange that the experience of so many ' March, : ; : 7 
ages should not make usjudge more solidly of the Total number for three months, 2692 





present and the future, so as to take proper mea-| The value of this namber of slaves is fully $2,692,000, 
sures in the one or the other. We dote upon | The total arrivals of slaves in the State during thé 
this world as if it were never to have an end, i period named, must be at least ten times the number 
and we neglect the other as if it were never to at this port.—@alveston Civiliav, 6th inst int. ; 
have a beginning. 







American Stavers.—Six vessels are reported 

eee sie have left the port of New York for the African coat 

The place of greatest safety is the place where | within the past two weeks, all of which expect to have. 

duty calls you. negroes for return cargoes. Among them was a fae 
clipper ship and a fast sailing brig. 
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ITEMS OF NEWS. 


: . | THe Staver Wanpprer.—The legal proceedir : 
Evropean News. Savoy.—The voting on the question | in regard to the alleged participation of this vessel i 


of annexation to France took p!ace on the 22d ult. A the slave trade sppear to have not been entirely ab 
dispatch from Chambery, in the Paris Journals, says | doned, as in the United States District Court for 


the enthusiasm was immense, and that all efforts to | Southern District of Georgia, last week, an indicment 


a the people to abstain from voting completely | was pending before the Grand Jury against J. Egbert 
failed. 


Farnham, on the charge of piracy, in being connec 

Sweprn.—Sweden is one of the rare countries in | as captain of the Wanderer, at the time of her alle 
which the revenue every year exceeds the expenses, and | importation of Africans. Public sentiment, howe 
it is now seeking a loan of 25,000,000 rix dollars to | appears to be averse to his trial, and notwithstandi is 
complete the capital necessary for the construction of | the efforts of the District Attorney, itis uncertain w 
a vast network railways. ther a bill can be found against him. 
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DonATIONS TO THE ACADEMY OF NarURAL s@ixces.— 
BE. A. Jessup, A. E. Jessup, and Clara J. Moore, chil- 
dren of the late Dr. Augustus E. Jessup, bave donated 
from bis estate one hundred and twenty dollars per 
annum to the Academy of Natural Sciences, to be ap- 
plied to its publication fund, and the further sum of 
four hundred and eighty dollars per annum, to be used 
for the support of one or more deserving poor young 
man or men who may desire to devote the whole of bis 
or.their time and energies to the study of any of the 
natural sciences. This is done to carry out the sup- 
posed intention of Dr. Jessup before his decease. 
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color-blind; that is, unable to distinguish the colors, 
red, brown, green, and blue. 


Human Enpurance.—During the Arctic voyages in 
search of Sir Jobn Franklin, it was ascertained what 
a Seaman can do in the way of travelling, carrying, 
and dragging. The maximum weight proper per man 
was ascertained to be 220 lbs., and of that weight, 3 
Ibs. per diem was consumed by each man for food and 
fuel—namely 1 lb of bread, and 1 1b. of meat, while 
the other pound comprised his spirits, tea, cocoa, 
sugar, tobacco, and fuel forcooking. Uron this esti- 
mate it ‘was found tbat, for a hundred days’ jour- 
ney, they could march ten miles per diem, and endure 


with impunity a temperature of 50° or 60° below the 
freezing point. 


The recent bill, on the subject of capital pnnish- 
ment, passed by the Legislature of New York, 
requires the jury to determine whether the crimival 
shall be hung or imprisoned for life, and in no case 


is the condemned to be executed until one year after 


A GroLocicaL PHENOMENON occurred lately at Savoy, 
sentenced. 


At Orcier, in the mountain chain above Thounou, a 
part of the ground sank and in its place a lake formed. 
The high chestnut trees disappeared entirely with the 
piece of ground on which they stood, and in their 
stead rose trunks of trees to the surface, which had 
evidently been long under water, and which must have 
belonged to a especies of tree not known about the 
country. At the same time a little brook had formed, 
which carries away the superfluous water of the lake. 


Corton Seep O1.—A company, chartered by the 
legislature of Tennessee, is about putting in operation 
at Memphis a factory for the extraction of oil from 
cotton seed—converting into the gold of commerce 
that which but a few years ago was a troublesome sur- 
plusage of the southern plantation. The present 
capacity of the works is 500 gallons per day. 


Fitorence NiGHTINGALE,—The latest news from Flor- 
ence Nightingale is, that she is so weak that she is 
compelled to remain in a recumbent position. 


Crime.—According to Dr. Forbes Winslow, there are 
in London, 16,000 children trained to crime ; 5,000 re- 
ceivers of stolen goods ; 15,000 gamblers ; 25,000 beg- 
gars; 30,000 drunkards ; 180,000 habitual gin-drink- 


ers ; 150,000 persons subsisting on profligacy ; 50,000 
thieves. 





THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS, 


Fiovr anp Meat.—The Flour market is firm. There 
is some inquiry for shipment, small sales of superfine 
and extra at $6 25 and 6 62,a7 75 for extra fami- 
ly and fancy brands. Rye Flour and Corn Meal are 


steady. The former is selling in lots at $4 25, and the 
latter $3 624. 


Grain.—The supply of Wheat is large, and prices 
lower. We quote good and prime red at $1 47 
al 50 per bushel, and small sales of white at $1 60a 
1 63c. Rye is worth 87 cents. Corn—prime quality is 
in light supply, with sales at 75 a 76 cents. Oats are 
in fair request at 44$c. tor Delaware, and 45 a 45} cts 
for Pennsylvania. 


CioversseD of fair and prime quality sells at $4 50 
a 4 75 per 64 pounds. Lastsales of Timothy at $3 81 


a $3 87. Flaxseed sells on arrival at $1 62 per 
bushel. 


Setting Liquor to Drunken Men A Crime In Mis- 
sissipP!1.—The Supreme Court of Mississippi bas affirm- 
ed the validity of the law making it penal for retailers 
to sell liquor to a drunken man, and declaring that 
the owner of the establishment is responsible for the 
act of his barkeeper on his behalf. 


Treaty with Spain.—The Hon. Wm. Preston, Em- 
bassador to Spain, returned by the Asia and is in 
Washington. The New York Tribune of yesterday 
states that he has negotiated a treaty with the Queen’s 
government whereby all the questions hitherto in issue 
between the two nations are adjusted, and the most 
amicable relations re-established. 

Cuotera.—The number of deaths from cholera 
on the Malabar coast during lst mo., has been awful. 
Of 5043 cases attacked 4428 died. 





SSAY ON THE DECLINE OE FRIENDS IN GREAT 

BRITAIN.—Just published and for sale by T. 
E.uwoop Zx.u, 439 Market Street. Price 25 cents, and 
will be sent by mail upon receipt of 25 cents in money 
Important Stave Trape Deciston.—An important enigetage Ramage. oe 
decision was made on Fourth-day, the 18th inst., at 
Charleston, S. C.,in the U. S. District Court, by Judge 
Magrath, in the case of the United States against Capt. 
Corrie, of the celebrated slave yacht Wanderer. The 
Judge ruled that it is not the slave trade, i. e. the 
tranaportation of negroes from Africa to this country, 
but the stealing of negroes on foreign shores and 
landing them as slaves in the United States, which is 
declared piracy by the Act of Fifth mo. 15, 1820. 


A Stzam Wgcon For Common Roaps.—A foundry 
firm in Hannibal, Missouri, has jast completed a road 
locomotive, to run by steam, which, upon its trial, 
proved eminently successfal; so much so that a gen- 
tleman of that city has contracted for one, at a cost 
of $25,000, for a trip to Pike’s Peak. 


Cotor Biixpxess.—Prof. G. Wilson has submitted 
& paper to the British Association of Science, in which 
he states, that out of eleven hundred and fifty-four 
persons of all occupations, he found one in fifty-five 





OORESTOWN BUARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
—This school will continue in Session antil 7th 
of 7th month, and re-open the lst of 10th month next. 
For Circulars containing full information in regard to 
the school, course of study, &c., apply to 
MARY S. LIPPINCOTT, Proprietor, 
Moorestown P. O., Burlington Co., N. J. 
4th mo. 22d, 1860. 


\HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

YOUNG MEN AND’ BOYS.—The summer ses- 

sion of this institution will commence on the 21st of 
5th mo., and continue twenty weeks. 

Terms $70 per session, one half payable in advance, 
the other in the middle of the session. No extra 
charges. For further particulars, address 

HERNY W. RIDGWAY, 

Crosswicks, Burlington Co., N. J. 

4 mo. 21st, 1860—3m. 
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FRIENDS’ 





RIENDS BOOKS for sale by T. E. Chapman, No. 5! Lo You: 


South 5th Street, Philadelphia. 


Retrospect of Quakerism, “‘ by E. Michener,” $1 75 
a es muslin, 150 
Janney’s History of Friends vol. 1, 1 25 
ss _ muslin, 100 
Quaker, Vol. 1 and 2, 1 00 
Penn’s Rise and Progress, 25 
Barclay’s Apology, 75 
Sewell’s History, 150 
John Roberts, 25 
True Peace, 25 
Plain Path, 25 
William Shewen, 38 
Law’s Address to the Clergy, 38 
McGirr’s Letters, 1 00 
No Cross No Crown, 42 
Janney’s Life of Penn, 1 00 
“ “ Fox, 1 00 
Bellangee’s Journal, 50 
Kersey’s Narrative, 50 
Gibbon’s Review, 50 
Nine Sermons by John Jackson, 50 
Discipline Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 50 
Familiar Letters by Ann Wilson, 50 
Memoirs of John Jackson, 37 
Memoirs of H. J. Moore, 31 
Dissertation by Joho Jackson, 50 25 
Januey’s Middle Ages, 25 
David Ferris, 25 
Rachel Barker’s Sermons, 13 
Southard’s Argument, 50 
Life of J. J. Gurney, 1 50 
Memoirs of Maria Fox, 150 
Essays on the Decline of Friends, Janney, 25 
ac sé “ Rowntree, 63 
“6 “ ae Hancock, 63 
Dymond on War, 25 
Advocate of Truth, 4 vols. 2 00 
Peace and War, 25 
Janney’s Poems, 50 
Life of Lindley Murray, 1 50 
Bayley’s Works, 75 
Journal of Elias Hicks, 1 00 
Letters of Sarah Grubb, 2 00 
Life of William and Alice Ellis, 1 00 
Marsh’s Life of Fox, 1 00 
Dixon’s Life of Penn, 50 
Journal of Margaret Woods, 1 00 
Power of Religion, 50 
Trath Vindicated, 25 
Christian’ Profession, 50 
Dymond’s Basays, 75 
E. M. Chandler’s Works, 75 
Religious Maxims, 25 
Emblem of Nature, 25 
Friends Family, 25 
Bartram aod Marshall, 1 50 
Civilization of the Indians, 38 


The stereotype plates of Kersey’s Narrative and Penn’s 
Rise and Progress of the Society of Friends, also Em- 
blem of Nature, are for sale as above. 

5 mo., 5, 3t. . 


LDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL FOR THE 
J's EDUCATION OF YOUTH OF BOTH SEXES.— 
The Summer Term of this Institution will commence 
22d of 5th month. 


For particulars, address the Principal for a Circular, 
ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 


Eldridge’s Hill, Salem County, N. J. 
4th mo 7, 2m. 


INTELLIGENCER. 






GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL ‘FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS—It is intended ts 
commence the next session of this Institution on the 
30th of 4th month next. The course of instruction 
will be extensive and thorough. Terms, 60 dollars 
per session of 5 months; no extras except for the 
Greek and Latin languages, which will be five dollars 
each, For reference and further particulars, enquire 
for circulars of 
BENJAMIN SWAYNE, Principal. 
London Grove P. U. Chester Co. Pa, 


URCHASERS are requested to call at the Cabinet 
ware-rooms of SCHUTT & HEACOCK, No. 142 
North 9th Street. 

Spring and Hair Mattresses made to order, repair- 
ing, varnishing, upholstering, &c., &c. Movings 
promptly attended to. Furniture cars to hire. 

3d mo. 17--3m. 


\HARON FEMALE SEMINARY.—This Seminary is 
located ia a pleasant and bealtby situation, one 
mile from the village of Darby, in Delaware county, 
Penna., and six miles from Philadelphia; between 
which places there is an hourly communication by 
passenger railway in winter, and half hourly in sum- 
mer. It was fur many years in successful operation 
under the charge of Jobn and Rachael T. Jackson, by 
whom it was founded, but having been closed since 
the decease of the former, will be re-opened for the 
reception of pupils on the 21st of 5th month, 1860, and 
continue in session for twenty weeks, when a vacation 
will occur until the 19th of the 11th month, at which 
time the second term of the school year will commence. 
COURSE OF TUITION.—The course of téition 
embraces all the elementary and higher branches of a 
liberal English education, and also the Latin, French, 
and German languages, and drawing. Those who 
wish to qualify themselves for teachers will receive 
particular at'eotion in such branches as they may de- 
sireto pursue. The pupils will also be instructed in 
needle work. Superior facilities for the acquirement 
of the French language will be afforded, in daily con- 
versation with a native French teacher, resident at 
the school. 

Circulars containing a full description of the school 
building, terms, and other details of the institution, 
will be furnished on application to the subscribers, 
Darby P. 0., Delaware county, Penna. 

ISRAEL J. GRAHAME, Principal 
JANE P. GRAHAME, \ eae 


REFERENCES. 

Brooklyn, New York.—Richard Field, James Havi- 
land. 

Philadelphia.—Thos. B. Longstreth, Charles E)lis, 
Dillwyn Parrish, Joseph C. Turnpenny, Edward Par- 
rish; Rachel T. Jackson, Jane Johnson, Tacy R. Pan- 
coast. 

Baltimore—Nathan Tyson, Richard Plummer, Ed- 
ward H. Stabler, J. Saurin Norris, Samuel Townsend, 
George Harris, M. D., Gerard H. Reese, Cushings & 
Bailey. 


HE FALLSINGTON BOARDING SCHOOL affords 
superior advantages to young ladies who desire, 
by a thorough course of study, to prepare themselves 
for the active duties of life. 
The number of scholars is limited to twelve, and all 
are under the immediate care of the Principals. 
For circulars address 
BEULAH S. & ESTHER LOWER, 
Fallsington, Bucks county, Pa., 
or, Witt-am 8. Lowsr, 455 N. Seventh 8t., Pa. 
2 mo. 11, 1260. 3m. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Lodge et., N. side Penna’ Bank 


3d mo 31 
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